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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


AUGUST, 18483. 


CLAIMS OF PEACE ON LITERARY MEN.—No. 4. 


War has spread a species of moral malaria over the whole world. Look 
at the dangers from a literature tainted with its spirit, These dangers 
cluster thickly along the student’s path. At every step he treads among 
the scorpions of war; with every breath he inhales its delicious infection ; 
at every turn he is met by its gilded and glorious fascinations. Its 
kaleidoscopes pour upon his eye from every quarter their bright and dazzling 
images. War besets every avenue to his soul. He is constantly begirt 
with its influences. They form the atmosphere and aliment of his moral 
being. ‘The richest banquets of taste and intellect are strongly spiced with 
the spirit of war. The waters of Helicon are saturated with it. The very 
nectar and ambrosia of ancient literature are steeped in it. The plague- 
spots are all over the noblest creations of genius. This moral gangrene 
cankers the literature of the world, and mars more or less the best specimens 
of ancient and modern poetry and eloquence, history and philosophy. 

Now, if the student must or will peruse such works, does he need no 
shield, no warning against the dangers that lurk on every side of him, no 
antidote to the moral poison he is continually imbibing? Let him beware; 
his task is perilous,—very like that of a botanist culling flowers from a 
garden of death, or an amateur trying to pull a jewel of diamonds from a 
body all spotted with the plague, or a traveller inhaling Arabian odors 
wafted on the wings of the Simoom. 

Every scholar knows these dangers, and ought to warn his inexperienced 
successors against the Scylla and Charybdis of their course. 


Haud mali ignarus, miseris succarrere disco. 


The mania of war has pervaded the world; its Circean spells have bound 
the master minds of every age; its atmosphere of death hangs over all the 
fields of ancient and modern literature ; and, inhaled by the student, it is 
continually tainting the life-blood of his soul. Genius, taste, learning, all 
have bowed, age after age, before this universal Moloch, and poured. out 
their richest offerings on its altar. 

_ This point needs no proof not familiar to every general reader. The 
literature of the world reeks with war. Scarce a poet or orator, historian 
or philosopher of Greece or Rome that did not worship at the shrine of the 
war-demon, and bequeath to posterity some memorial of his devotion. Nor 
18 the literature even of Christendom free from the same taint; her purest 
writers seem to have breathed more or less of the war-spirit. It pervades 
the writings of Addison himself; and you need only glance over the pages 
of his Cato, or his Epistle to the Duke of Marlborough, for enough of such a 
Spirit to infect an age. Take a specimen from the latter. 


‘Fired and transported with a theme so new, 
Ten thousand wonders opening to my view, 
Shine forth at once ; sieges and storms appear, 
And wars and conquests fill the important year ; 
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Rivers of blood I see, and hills of slain, 
An Iliad rising out of one campaign. 


But, O! my muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
‘To sing the furious troops in battle joined! 
Methinks I hear the drums’ tumultuous sound, 
The victors’ shouts, and dying groans confound, 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 

And all the thunder of the battle rise ! 

”T was then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved, 
That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war, 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 


So when an angel, by divine command, 
With rising tempest shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 


Thus would I fain Britannia’s wars rehearse, 
In the smooth records of a faithful verse, 
That, if such numbers can o’er time prevail, 
May tell posterity the wondrous tale. 
Marlborough’s exploits appear divinely bright, 
And proudly shine in their own native light; 
Raised of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 
And those who paint them truest, praise them most.” 


When writing an epistle from Italy, that land of music and song, where 


“‘ Poetic fields encompassed him around, 
And still he seemed to tread on classic ground ; 
For there the muse so oft her harp had strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung, 
Renowned in verse, each shady thicket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows,” 


the poet could not refrain from weaving a chaplet for the brow of war, 
talking big of “the hero’s godlike acts,” and telling us, 


“?Tis Britain’s care to watch o’er Europe’s fate, 
And hold in balance each contending state ; 
To threaten bold, presumptuous kings with war, 
And answer her afflicted neighbor’s prayer. 
The Dane and Swede, roused up by fierce alarms, 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms ; 
The ambitious beholds, with secret dread, 
Her thunder aimed at his aspiring head.” 


If such sentiments stain the pages of Addison, what are we to expect in 
the great body of English literature! The poet may occasionally depict 
the atrocities and horrors of war with startling vividness, but will be sure 
to abet the custom itself by adding, 


“ Yet should Rebellion, bursting from the caves 
Of Erebus, uprear his hydra form, 
To poison Liberty, thy light divine, 
Britannia! rescue earth from such a bane; 
Exert thine ancient spirit ; urge thyself 
Into the bowels of the glowing war, 
Sweep her from day, to multiply the fiends, 
And scare the damned! And thou! the God of Hosts, 
Supreme! the Lord of lords, and King of kings! 
Thy people, thine anointed, with thy shield, 
Cover and shade ; unbare thy righteous arm, 
And save us in the hollow of thy hand ! 
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Michael send, as erst against the host 

Of Lucifer, and let his sword be drunk 
With rebel blood. ‘The battle is thine own, 
When virtue, liberty, religion call ; 

Thine is the victory, the glory thine!” 


Modern poetry retains less, yet far too much of the war-spirit. It rarely 
eulogizes the custom; but it breathes such sentiments, and throws such a 
halo of glory around the hero’s brow, as cannot fail to cherish its delusions. 
Campbell is a pretty fair specimen of the whole. His Wounded Hussar, 
end his Soldier’s Dream, are touching sketches of the anguish attendant on 
war; but his Hohenlinden, his Mariners of England, and his Battle of the 
Baltic, are impregnated with enough of the war-spirit to have charged all 
the legions of old Rome. His writings show a strange mixture of peace 
and war; but his influence is sure to terminate in favor of the latter. Take 
a single specimen: 


“'The sun went down ; nor ceased the carnage there ; 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air ; 
On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below. 
The storm prevails, the ramparts yield a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay. 
Hark! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call! 
Earth shook, red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious nature shuddered at the cry ! 


Oh! righteous Heaven! ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
Where was thine arm, O vengeance! where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God ; 
That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast, 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 


Departed spirits of the mighty dead! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled! 
Friends of the world! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van! 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own! 
Oh! once again to Freedom’s cause return 
The patriot Tell, the Bruce of Bannockburn! ” 


There is no end to such specimens of war-poetry, even in the Christian 
literature of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Hemans, a professed daughter 
of the God of peace, was a war-poetess; the exquisite lines on J'he Burial 
of Sir John Moore, written by an ambassador of the Prince of peace, breathe 
the genuine spirit of war; and the following strains from a poet of our own, 
though selected by doctors of divinity to be rehearsed in our schools, are 
as fiercely vindictive as any that ever fell from the harp of Homer or 
Tyrtaeus: 


“ An hour passed on, The Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentry’s shriek— 
‘Toarms! They come !—the Greek! the Greek !’ 
He woke to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast, 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud, 
And heard, with voice as thunder loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band— 
‘ Strike till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land.’ 
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They fought like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 

They conquered; but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eye-lids close 

Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave, 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s prime, 
Rest thee ; there is no prouder grave, 
F’en in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


It were easy to fill volumes with such specimens of the war-spirit, even 
in the recent literature of Christendom. The student is constantly meeting 
them in works of taste; nor do I see how the combustible spirit of youth 
can help taking fire at such scintillations of war; and surely he needs the 
shield of peace to guard him against the cluster of dangers by which he is 
surrounded. Erasmus. 

POSSIBLE TO ABOLISH WAR BY RIGHT MEANS. 


Human nature is as corrigible on this subject as upon any other; there 
is nothing to render the extinction of this custom impossible by the right 
use of the requisite means; and the promises of God make its ultimate 
abolition perfectly certain. “It shall come to pass in the last days, that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it; and then shall they beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

But how is this promise to be fulfilled? By miracle? We can expect 
no more miracles. By some unparalleled interposition of Providence ? 
God has promised no such interposition. Without the use of appropriate 
means? Such means are just as indispensable for the prevalence of peace 
as for the spread of the gospel. 

But what are these means? Such an application of the gospel to the 
subject as shall revolutionize the war-sentiments of Christendom, fill every 
Christian community with deep abhorrence of this custom, and lead rulers 
to employ only pacific expedients in settling international disputes. And 
who shall use these means? We cannot rely on men of the world, except 
as occasional coadjutors ; it is the appropriate work of Christians, and they 
must do it, or it never will be done. But how shall they do it? Is it 
enough for them merely to support and to propagate the present form of 
their religion? It has for ages tolerated the war-system, and suffered 
Christendom to remain a vast hot-bed of war. Will such a religion, if 
spread through the world, put an end to war? No sooner than a 
rum-drinking and a slave-holding Christianity would put an end to 
intemperance and slavery. T'he gospel will abolish nothing which it sanctions 
and supports ; and if men are not converted to peace as fast as they are to 
God, such a conversion of the whole world could not insure the universal 
and permanent reign of peace. We must restore the pacific principles of 
the gospel, and incorporate them once more, where Christ and his apostles 
left them, in the faith and character of his disciples as a body, before the 
spread of Christianity will insure the abolition of war. The gospel isa 
sovereign remedy for all the moral maladies of our world; but it must be 
applied to war, before it can cure this deep and deadly gangrene of our 
race. It has not been thus applied for fifteen centuries; and so long as 
Christians persist in this neglect, we cannot expect to see peace co-extensive 
with Christianity. B. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


The twenty-eighth anniversary of this important Society was held in 
London, the 23d of May, and “the spacious edifice (Devonshire House) 
was crowded by a highly respectable auditory.” The Secretary, Rev, 
Joun JEFFERSON, read the report, from which it appears that the Society 
has received less funds than usual, but has been constantly extending its 
operations. Its missions on the Continent—its agencies at home—the 
growing number of its publications—the termination of British wars in the 
East, and a variety of other topics embraced in the report, evince the 
progress of the cause. Receipts, £675, or about $3000; its expenditures, 
nearly the same; and a debt of £350, or more than $1500, now resting on 
the Society from its former liabilities. 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES. 

Mr. Rigaup’s REMARKS RELATIVE TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE ON THE 
ContinENtT.—* I shall confine myself to that part of the Society’s proceedings 
which has reference to the Continent of Europe, and where I have been 
privileged to labor. As to the improvement in public feeling respecting 
peace in the important kingdom of France, I will briefly contrast things 
as they were with what they now are. When I first visited Paris, in the 
Jatter end of the year 1840, the war spirit was most prevalent. In every 
café that I entered I heard rarely any thing but bitter invectives against 
England. At that time there took place the military triumphal procession 
to accompany the mortal remains of Napoleon to their final deposit in a 
magnificent mausoleum, stirring up all the former martial spirit of the French 
nation. Most of the English had quitted Paris; and to show the state of 
the public mind, I may mention that a little boy in a Sunday school one 
afternoon came strutting up to his teacher and said, as if he could hardly 
contain himself, “ Il nous faut la guerre”—{We must have war). “Why 
so?” said the teacher. “Votre honneur est blesse””—(Our honor is wounded). 
How many wars, however, have actually been undertaken on no better 
pretext than that our honor has been wounded, or a little bit of silk, called 
a flag, insulted. 

But, on our visiting France last month, I found a visible improvement in 
many respects. I may instance the sentiments put forth in the French 
journais, and the completion and opening of the Paris and Rouen railway, 
which was undertaken by French and British capitalists, and formed by 
French and British labor. It is evident also in the plans and projects 
brought before the Chambers of France, which have reference to internal 
improvements, and to the extension of manufactures and commerce. It was 
also shown in a meeting, which I had the privilege to attend, of the 
“ Christian Morals Society.” It was delightful to see the manner in which 
your agent and your respected friends, members of this Society, Josiah 
Foster and Joseph John Gurney, were received. Amongst a number of 
excellent subjects brought before the meeting, that of peace excited an 
Intense interest. These are encouraging circumstances, and certainly 
deuote a progress in that country. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WAR-SYSTEM IN A TIME OF PEACE.—“We are all aware 
of the evils and horrors of war, but we are not equally aware of the evil of 
the military principle in time of peace. In every country I visited, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, I perceived that the military spirit was 
the greatest curse of the land. It infringes upon the liberty of the subject, 
ani promotes, to an awful degree, the demoralization of the people. 
Belgium can boast of one of the freest constitutions, perhaps, in the world, 
that is to say, on paper, but when you come to its application, that part 
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which relates to military proceedings is the most despotic that can be 
imagined. One of the military laws renders every one liable to be drawn 
for the militia—militia being another word for army.” 


SociaL AND DOMESTIC INFLUENCE OF THE WAR-SYSTEM.— This is in 
itself a great hardship; but, in addition to this, there is another most 
iniquitous law, and that is, that a man cannot marry until he has fulfilled a 
period of service in the army. The consequence is, that officers think it no 
violation of morality to form unsanctioned alliances, and to have large 
families even whilst they are in the army. When their period of service 
is over, some marry, but some never do. Surely here is despotism and 
demoralization combined. 

I heard of an incident at Brussels which will throw a little light on this 
very dark subject. A young man had escaped being drawn for the militia, 
and when the period expired for which he would have served, had he been 
drawn, he applied for a certificate in order to marry a young woman to 
whom he was engaged. Instead of receiving the certificate, however, he 
received a summons to be enrolled in the place of an individual, who, by 
death or some accident, had left the ranks. Here was his cup of happiness 
dashed to the ground, and turned into bitterness. But time would fail to 
tell you of the dreadful instances of oppression consequent upon these 
laws. 

In France things are nearly the same. I saw a young man there, the 
son of a nobleman, who, feeling the iniquity of the military service, refused 
to enter into it, by which he drew down upon him the vengeance of his own 
father, and he was disinherited. But this truly noble young man rather 
submitted to all the privations of a humble mode of procuring his subsistence, 
than enter the fashionable profession of arms.” 


Wak AND THE Sappatu.— The evil is equally great in Switzerland ; 
in that happy land—for happy in some respects it is—and I know nothing 
that obstructs that happiness, save the military laws which are prevalent 
there. I arrived at Berne on a Saturday evening, and the next morning 
found the town filled with soldiers. It was the week for the public exercise 
of the troops, belonging to the whole of the cantons. It commenced on one 
Sabbath, and ended on the next, thus desecrating two Lord’s days. A few 
weeks afterwards, however, there was another assembly of troops for a 
general review, and that closed with a sham fight. One party took 
possession of a churchyard, which they defended for a considerable period ; 
they were driven from that, and took up another position, from which they 
were also routed; and this continued, till they felt that their honor was 
wounded. They then turned about, and defended themselves in reality ; 
and the consequence was, that many were wounded, and many were killed. 
Here is the effect of a military spirit in times of peace. We are told that 
men in battle can fight without having their feelings aroused, and without 
entertaining any enmity to those who oppose them; but if such dreadful 
consequences and such terrible feelings arise in the minds of men playing 
with arms, what may we not expect when they are brought forward in 
actual conflict 7” 

“T concur,” said the Hon. J. S. Buckingham, “with the observations 
made by the speaker who has just sat down, as to the melancholy and 
extensive prevalence of a warlike spirit in Europe. There are different 
degrees of it; but the spirit prevails more extensively than any one without 
a particular examination would believe. But, notwithstanding this 
admission, which a respect for truth compels me to make, yet I am satisfied 
that at the present moment there is a larger number of persons impressed 
with the criminality of war, and anxious to see some plan set on foot by 
which it shall be abolished, than there ever were since England became 
England.” 

WAR NO CRITERION OR INSTRUMENT OF JUSTICE.—“If war was founded 
on the notion that if an individual does wrong, it is excusable in society to 
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punish him, it would, in my mind, lose a great portion of its objectionable 
character. If an individual in France did injury to some one in England, 
and we could get at him and punish him only, it would be a slight affair. 
But two ships meet in the ocean, there is not a being on board of them that 
ever saw each other before—they have no ill-will towards each other: the 
one carries a white flag, and the other a red; they approach; they hail 
each other, the one commands the other to haul down his flag in token of 
submission and supremacy ; he refuses ; and for this a broadside is poured 
into the vessel, and fifty or one hundred men are left wounded and bleeding 
on the deck. Intelligence of this event reaches the two countries. The 
one that has received the insult, demands reparation; the other, from pride 
of spirit, refuses to give it; a war commences, and instead of the individual 
alone being punished, the country is drenched with blood, and a million 
times more punishment is inflicted on innocent beings, than any one would 
consent to inflict on the first transgressor. When I cast my eye back over 
the history of the world, and see the progress which has been daily made 
in arts, in sciences, in civilization, the money expended, and the zeal 
manifested in the spread of Christian principle, I have not words to express 
my astonishment at the thick, the atter darkness in which mankind remain 
on the subject of war.” 


WAR THE CHIEF CAUSE OF A NATION’S SUFFERINGS.—“ One reason why 
many countries of the earth which would have an abundance for their 
inhabitants, are in a state of misery, poverty, and wretchedness is, because 
they have been chiefly the theatre of war. Why is England in debt? 
Because she has had the folly to go to war. If she had lived in peace froin 
the days of Alfred to this day, one could hardly set bounds to the wealth 
she might have had. Out of the vast amount of property she creates within 
the year, in the various processes of agriculture, manufacture, and trade, 
nearly $150,000,000, go to pay the interest of debts contracted almost 
exclusively for war. By the superior energy of the English people, by the 
industry and skill that prevail, and the happy exemption from being the 
theatre of war, we do not feel that so much as other nations do lighter 
burdens. But if you want examples, look to Spain, and Portugal, and 
Jtaly. What causes such a beautiful country as Spain to be in the condition 
in which she is placed? Her public credit is disturbed, her ministers 
changing every month, sometimes every fortnight, no man being able to 
devise a method by which the national finance can be secured, and yet in 
the midst of all this, they are mad enough to start up, party against party, 
man against man, and chief against chief. I have travelled through Spain 
and Portugal; they are among the loveliest regions of Europe, and are 
competent to sustain five times their population; and yet they are miserable 
in their condition.” 


J. Backnouse, Esq., ON THE GENERAL INATTENTION OF CHRISTIANS 
TO THE WICKEDNESS OF waR.—“If we look at the war in Afghanistan—at 
the unjust assumption of the South Sea Islands by the French—at the 
incursions of the colonial Boers among the nations of South Africa, 
threatening destruction to those interesting tribes that are receiving the 
gospel of peace—we may be convinced that the darkness which has 
prevailed on the subject of the inconsistency of war with the gospel, lies 
very much at the root of this matter. The French, the English, and the 
Dutch, all profess to be disciples of the Prince of peace; and among the 
whole, I know of none who make a higher profession of Christianity, or 
who entertain a higher regard for the New Testament, than the Cape 
Colonial Boers ; and I am quite satisfied, that, if their teachers had inculcated 
the peaceableness of the gospel as one of its pririciples, the state of things 
now existing never would have taken place. I remember, on a certain 
occasion, having a conversation with an officer of high rank—a pious man, 
a disciple, I believe, but certainly not a consistent disciple of the Prince of 
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peace—on the subject of war as affecting the army. I told him that I had 
long been convinced that the army was Satan’s school, and that the more 
intercourse I had had with soldiers, the more decided had my convictions 
on this subject become. He paused for a moment, sighed, and answered, 
‘I must acknowledge that your remark is correct; that if there be pious 
individuals to be found in the army, they are exceptions to a general rule.’ 
I conceive that among the many evidences we have of the sinfulness of 
war, the sinful state of the army is a very strong one; and although there 
are to be found in it pious men, we must, if we regard peace as one of the 
principles of the gospel, regard them as inconsistent disciples.” 


How THE FRIENDS CF PEACE IN ENGLAND VIEW HER LATE WARS IN 
THE EAST.—HeENrY Macnamara, author of the Prize Essay on Peace, 
spoke to the following resolution: “That whilst the termination of the 
wars in Afghanistan and China has afforded sincere pleasure to the friends 
of peace now assembled ; and whilst they would carefully abstain from the 
discussion of merely political questions, they are, notwithstanding, 
compelled, in justice to themselves and to the cause they serve, to record 
their indignation and sorrow at the wanton cruelties which were added to 
the horrors of war, especially in the retreat of the army in Afghanistan; 
and to express their entire disapprobation of the votes of thanks, and other 
measures adopted by the Legislature of this country, to approve and applaud 
these transactions; and yet further, of the commencement of a new war in 
the territory of Scinde.” 

Yes; at length I may congratulate you upon the attainment of peace. 
Those who are friendly to pacific principles must have received the tidings 
of the termination of these wars with mingled and conflicting feelings. 
They rejoiced that this blood-stained page of our history was closed ; they 
grieved that it had ever been opened ; they experienced pleasure at reflecting 
that Great Britain was no longer making criminal aggressions upon the 
Afghans and Chinese; they felt sorrow and shame at the deeds by which 
even the termination of the wars was brought about. Looking at the 
destruction which preceded such termination, they felt how applicable to 
the Britons was the remark forinerly made of the Romans, “They make a 
desert, and they call it peace.” I shall not endeavor to retrace the oft and 
well-trodden ground of the nature and causes of these wars, but shall 
confine myself solely to the events that immediately preceded and surrounded 
peace. And first, as to China. The taking of the city of Chin-kiang-foo 
there led to peace. When the successful soldiers entered the captured 
city, the scene that met their eyes was so horrible, that Lord Stanley said 
he would not shock the House of Commons by a recital of it. Neither 
would I shock you, my friends, but it is our part to probe the disease—to 
strip war of its glory and its tinsel, and to hold it up to the world as a 
demon. In that city, father had murdered son, the mother had destroyed 
her offspring, friend had slain friend, to avoid the implacable British foe. 
The Tartar chief ordered his servants to set fire to his house, and there he 
remained until burnt to ashes. Many of the Tartars made a pile of their 
effects, and on this they placed their wives, their families, and themselves, 
and having applied fire, they miserably perished in the flames ! 

However, a treaty was made, and if any thing shows the utter inefficacy 
of war, as a mode of settling and deciding a dispute, it is this treaty. The 
real cause of the war, whatever the ostensible one, was the opium trade ; 
and there is not a word—not a syllable, upon this subject throughout the 
whole of the treaty. Thus, it is left as a cause for future wars, and it may 
yet involve this and succeeding generations in the work of destruction; 
and though peace be concluded, the effects of war remain. 

We have heard of the riots in Canton.- Lord Ashley, in a recent motion 
on the opium trade, said that the Baptists of this country had been compelled 
to select an American for their missionary to Hongkong, because the 
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criminal conduct of the English had rendered the minds of the Chinese 
inaccessible to the religious efforts of English teachers. And yet this war 
is to introduce Christianity ! 

Shortly after the arrival of the Governor-General in India, he issued 
orders for a retreat from Afghanistan. One would have imagined a retreat 
to have been simply leaving a country; but no, there was destruction, ay, 
and more than has often been caused by an advancing army. ‘They 
resembled a man, who, having received in combat a mortal wound, exerts 
his dying energies in inflicting a death-wound on his adversary. ‘Their 
departure from Cabul was preceded by the destruction of the bazaar in 
that city—a building venerable for its antiquity, but still more for its 
objects. It was devoted to commerce, and therefore to peace. It was the 
emporium of the trade of Central Asia; there men assembled together ; 
there they felt the connection and dependency which exist among the 
members of the vast human family. Cabul, itself, the pride of Asia, that 
but a year before boasted of 60,000 inhabitants, is now almost a ruin. 
How indiscriminate is vengeance; above all, a soldier’s vengeance! Not 
content with destroying the fortifications of war, he levels with the ground 
even the temples of peace, and sweeps away in his wrath the innocent 
together with the guilty. After the juncture of the forces under Generals 
Pollock and Nott, we are told ‘all was pillage, havoc, and unsparing 
slaughter. ‘The most perfect discipline was maintained; but it seemed to 
be desired that no bounds, consistent with the preservation of order, should 
be set to the vengeance of the troops. General M’Caskill and his forces 
turned out of their way to attack Istalif, in the province of Kohistan. This 
strong city contained at the time 15,000 inhabitants. The resistance was 
not such as to infuriate the assailants; but having captured the town, it 
was ordered to be set on fire in several places.’ ‘For two days, says an 
eye-witness, ‘the place was given up to fire and sword. . . All the 
bitterness of hatred was shown. . . Not a man was spared, with or 
without arms ; nota prisoner taken; hunted downlikevermin. . . Mercy 
was never dreamt of. Verily we have been avenged. Wherever the dead 
body of an Afghan was found, the Hindoo sepoy set fire to his clothes, that 
the curse of a“ burnt father” might attach to his children.’ Many wounded 
were thus burned to death. 

Is it thus we, a professedly civilized nation, imitate barbarians? Why 
was this attack made? Was it for the sake of blood, or was it to operate 
as a safety-valve for the roused passions of the soldiers? Yet, for such 
things, the Legislature offer thanks! Nota dissentient voice was raised 
against this vote; not an archbishop or a bishop was heard to raise his 
voice against bloodshed. Some justified the second attack on the Afghans 
for the sake of rescuing the prisoners; but if so, observe, first, how far the 
acts of the forces exceeded this object ; and secondly, what an unjustifiable 
war has proceeded from it. [I mean the attack upon the Ameers of Scinde. 
Having an immense army of reserve assembled, Lord Ellenborough thought 
it his time to enforce his claims. He demanded territory along the banks 
of the Indus to the extent of 700 miles, and free navigation of that river. 
The Ameers resisted. They were overcome; 5000 were slain; their 
princes are prisoners; their city is seized and despoiled; and but for the 
declaration of the Duke of Wellington, I might add their territory is annexed 
toourown. That powerful organ, the Times Journal, I rejoice to say, has 
lately treated of such events as they deserve. The number for April 17, 
1843, has these remarks; ‘Scinde as well as Afghanistan, has now learnt 
that as sure as the first swallow is a sign of summer, the first Englishman 
18 an omen of spoliation and war.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES.— Rev, J. CLARKE 
said, ‘I have, since the time I became a minister of the gospel, endeavored 
to inculcate those doctrines which are in accordance with the gospel of 
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peace. During ten years’ residence in Jamaica, I have done what I could 
in order to make it manifest to those with whom I was connected, that 
the doctrines of peace are indeed the doctrines of Christianity. In the 
providence of God, I go again to that land, where I shall feel bound to do 
more, if possible, than in days gone by, in speaking in favor of peace 
principles. I go, however, to remain there but for a very short period. I 
expect soon to proceed from Jamaica to Africa, whence I came last year. 

In that land I travelled for about thirteen months. I visited the 
Fernandians at Fernando Po, and other tribes near the Cameroon Mountains, 
and amongst these people myself and my respected companion in travel 
were enabled to act on the principles of peace. We went, carrying with 
us no arms whatever; we walked to the different towns we visited—upwards 
of forty—with our staff in our hands. We had nothing to excite their 
fears, nothing to tempt their cupidity, and we found ourselves perfectly 
safe. In the huts of the natives we slept, and from them we received much 
kindness and hospitality. We did our utmost, when thus travelling from 
place to place, to show what our sentiments were in reference to war. 
Once we attended what they call their war palaver, and interfered, we 
believe, for their benefit, while our interference, we have reason to conclude, 
received their approbation. On another occasion we were applied to by 
the people in one town to go to a more distant town—to a warlike people, 
and desire them no more to interfere with their neighbors, who loved peace. 
We went; and although the people appeared in rather a formidable manner, 
yet they did us no harm. And why? Because they saw that we could 
not do them injury; that we had come amongst them only with those things 
which were necessary for our journey ; that we were unarmed, and hence 
it was that we departed from them in peace. I expect to carry with me 
some thirty or forty men, who I trust will be all men of peace. They will 
go from Jamaica, as the first fruits of that land, for Africa; they will visit 
their father-land to make known the gospel of peace amongst those in the 
native villages who are sitting at present in the most fearful darkness. 
Thus, while I most seriously and deeply feel the evil of war, and the sin of 
our nation in having entered on the war in China and Afghanistan, while I 
hate and abhor all such conduct as this, I fee] more and more determined 
to exert my influence when here, and in other lands when there, in order 
to advance this cause, whjch is the cause of peace, and which is, I am sure, 
the cause of God.” 





MR. CUSHING AT THE BUNKER HILL DINNER. 

We cannot refrain from inserting the following testimony to our principles, 
given from mere experience, by an eminent politician who has no connection 
with the Peace Society, and, as far as we know, no acquaintance with its 
reasons or operations. We were totally unaware that he held any such sen- 
timents, and rejoice that a great Eastern empire is for once to derive from a 
representative of a Christian nation, a recognition of the real principles of 
Christian policy. 

“Hon. Caleb Cushing, being apparently about to quit, was loudly called 


upon from various quarters. ‘The President stated to the company that he 
was present, and gave as a toast: 

The Chinese Empire—In all its celestial surface there was no mound like Bunker 
Hill. 

Mr. Cushing rose and said :— 

‘Mr. President; eighteen years ago to-day, under a bright summer’s 
sun—the same sun which shone upon our fathers at the battle, and to-day 
kindles upon us, we listen to the eloquent voice, which we have this day 
heard. ‘That voice then made mention of the breaking of the green sod, 
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whereupon was shed our fathers’ blood, for the commencement of the 
Monument. To-day it is heard in honor of its completion. On that 
occasion, and on this, one idea has continually been impressed upon my 
mind. Not merely relating to the conflict of 1775; not to the 
ever-remembered victory which ushered in our national existence; nor to 
the scene which was the glorious dawn of our existence ; nor to the mere 
military triumphs, glorious as they were in that battle-day which is first 
among our annals of the war. But I saw then and there, and see now, 
that peace has her triumphs, no less than more brilliant war. 

There is a glory above that of the field of battle—there is a glory in the 
teeming prosperity around us—in the smiling myriads who to-day assembled 
on Bunker Hill—in the unbounded evidences of enterprise and happiness 
which we meet on every side. There is a glory above that of the 
battle-field—a peaceful, moral, religious, impressive glory, on which my 
mind has lingered. And though we to-day assembled on Bunker Hill and 
participated in the enthusiastic recollections of the moment, yet there are 
in our day and time, considerations which continually point us to the 
glories of peace rather than those of war. 

I have myself been honored with a commission of peace, and am entrusted 
with the duty of bringing nearer together, if possible, the civilization of the 
old and new worlds—the Asiatic, European and American continents. 
For though, of old, it was from the East that civilization and learning 
dawned upon the civilized world, yet now the refluent tide of letters— 
knowledge, was rolled back from the West to the East, and we have 
become the teachers of our teachers. I go to China, sir, if I may so express 
myself, in behalf of civilization, and that, if possible, the doors of three 
hundred millions of Asiatic laborers may be opened to America. And if 
there is to be there another Bunker Hill monument, may it not be to 
commemmorate the triumph of power over people, but the accumulating 
glory of peaceful arts, and civilized life.’ 

Mr. Cushing then gave :— . 

The Triumphs of Peace—More renowned than those of war. 





ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


A wnoLtE mAN.—lIn a village of A., J recently found a man whose 
history, as well as his character, interested me so much, that I cannot refrain 
from giving an outline of both. 

My friend is a frank, warm-hearted, straight-forward Scotchman, the son 
of a washer-woman, in an obscure manufacturing city of Scotland, His 
father died young, and left his widow with several sons. James—I use a 
fictitious name—went one day to his father’s grave, and while musing there, 
the thought came burning over him—*O that [ could do for my mother as my 
father did!” He formed his plan; and, on becoming of age, he came 
directly to this country, and began to work as a machinist. ‘The business 
being new, was profitable, and he soon earned a small sum, which he sent, 
forthwith, to his poor mother in Scotland; and thenceforward provided for 
her support as for his own. 

Such sons God seldom fails to bless in the things of this life, and James 
was steadily prosperous. He acquired, ere-long, capital enough to start 
in business for himself, and came to A., where he purchased or built an 
establishment, and has continued, even in these hardest of all hard times, to 
make money fast and sure. 

When James had got fully established in his business and his beautiful 
mansion, he sent his brother across the Atlantic to bring his aged, crippled 
mother, to spend the evening of her life under his roof. “I have looked,” 
said his pastor to me, “ with admiration upon his childlike devotion to that 
old mother. Born and bred in the Kirk, she must of course attend public 
worship ; and, however inconvenient for him, James furnished her every 
means in his power of gratifying these wishes at all times. He had steps 
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made to help her down from his carriage with ease, and then he would 
almost carry her as she leaned on his shoulder, and hobbled slowly along 
with her cane or crutch, across the church to her son’s pew. Often have I 
gazed,” said the pastor, “ upon the spectacle with a delight I could hardly 
refrain from uttering aloud; for 1 wanted to tell my young people, there 
learn to honor your parents in their old age, and thus secure God’s blessing.” 

This man and his brother I found ready, each with his ten dollars, for 
the cause of peace ; and they are equally ready for the support of other good 
objects. They are whole men, ready for every good work; not neglecting 
one to aid another, but giving their prayers, their efforts, and their money 
to al]. Of these they have enough for every claim; and James, though as 
full of business as any other man in town, is punctual at all the devotional 
meetings of the church, and finds time enough for the calls of temperance, 
anti-slavery, and every other good cause. 


Conriictine ExcusEs.—I have been amused by the variety and 
inconsisteney of the grounds on which even good men of sense often excuse 
themselves from aiding the cause of peace. 

“It is impossible,” says one, “to accomplish your object, war has continued 
so long all over the earth, and human nature is so bad, that you can do 
nothing, but must wait God’s time to do away this terrible evil, by an entire 
reconstruction of man’s nature.” 'Tosucha plea there ought to be no answer. 

“True,” says another, “ you could bring war to an end, if good men would 
take hold of the work in earnest, but I fear you can never persuade them, 
as a body, todo so. You have been at work upon them for this purpose, I 
know not how long; but what have you done, or got them to do?” So, 
because all good men cannot be brought at once, or very soon, to their whole 
duty on this subject, nothing can be done! 

“Why,” says a third, “there is no need of any more effort in this cause. 
You have gained your object already; public opinion will. never permit 
another war.” Well, if this, or anything like it, is true, the cause of peace 
must have been marvellously successful. What vast results from small 
means! In twenty-five years, all Christendom spent, in the cause of peace, 
some $100,000; not enough in a quarter of a century in this cause, to 
support her war-system more than a single hour; yet this alone has put an 
end to the actual occurrence of war among Christian nations. Surely such 
a cause must be a special favorite of heaven, and richly deserves a cheerful, 
vigorous support from all good men. 

But is itso? True, much has been gained, vastly more than could have 
been expected; but the work is only begun, and needs to be prosecuted for 
ages with a large increase of energy. ‘There is success enough to 
encourage far more zea]; but not enough to justify any relaxation of effort. 


PEACE A PRACTICAL THEME.—Most people seem to suppose that peace is 
a subject too remote from common experience to have any special, practical 
bearing on themselves; but I have seldom preached on its details without 
reaching the conscience of my hearers, and rebuking a variety of practices 
in which even good men indulge. Whenever I speak of the war-spirit, of 
militia drills, of military parade, and training of children to a fondness for 
war, I find, on subsequent inquiry, that I have hit a multitude of offenders. 
Rarely have I touched points like these without being afterwards told how 
exactly I had described many of my hearers, as much so as if I had 
previously inquired into their history. The truth is, multitudes of good men 
are indulging on this subject, in views, feelings and practices which they 
have never suspected to be wrong, but which ought to be exposed and 
rebuked. They are, in fact, educating their own children for war, and still 
regard themselves as stanch, consistent friends of peace; butalmost as well 
might you call that man a friend of temperance who is training up a family 
of drunkards. 
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